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September 14th. 
I have just been to the station to help 
Cecile off. She had come from St. Leger 
to say good-bye to her husband. On my 
return I met the great painter Cottet. He 
was so kind. He said he had two nephews 
in the war, whom he loves as he would his 
own children. He was way off on the 
coast of Brittany when the war began and 
noticed the signals on the lighthouse. He 
had not even heard of the mobilization, 
but knew something was going to happen, 
so he got the last train back to Paris. We 
talked of the poor artists here. You 
know they have taken up a subscrip- 
tion for them, that is, for the widows of 
some and the children of others. No 



one talks of pictures. So many, many 
things are put in the background that 
we once held dear. I tell L. that it is 
just like a terrible storm that has rattled 
the windows and blown and beaten above 
the house where all are huddled listen- 
ing to the thunder, and then the storm 
passes and we go out to see the damage 
— the broken flowers, the trees bent and 
torn, the paths washed away, the chick- 
ens and little lambs all drowned, but 
the sun comes out and a great rainbow, 
and we know all is well and that God 
is in His Heaven. I hope that we can 
soon go out and help repair these ruins. 
It will take all the world to help and 
our America will help. God bless her ! 



A FINE NEW ART MUSEUM* 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 



MINNEAPOLIS is soon to open a 
beautiful new Institute of Arts, 
which will be a credit to that city and 
to the country as well. The history of 
the art movement in Minneapolis is 
somewhat similar to the story of the 
Toledo Museum of Art. The Minneapo- 
lis Society of Fine Arts was incorporated 
in 1883. Lectures were given, loan ex- 
hibitions arranged and an art school es- 
tablished. The Society was active for 
something like twenty-eight years, im- 
pressing upon the community the fact 
that the activities of a museum of art 
were most necessary for the perfect 
growth and development of a modern 
live American city. This idea gradually 
took shape, and at a dinner held at the 
Minneapolis Club, January 10, 1911, an- 
nouncement was made that Mr. Clinton 
Morrison stood ready to offer as a gift 
a ten-acre plot of ground in the heart of 
the residence district, on Twenty-fourth 
Street, provided at least $500,000 should 
be contributed for the erection of a build- 



ing. Immediately following this an- 
nouncement, a letter from Mr. William 
H. Dunwoody was read, in which he de- 
clared his willingness to contribute the 
sum of $100,000 toward the required 
fund. Before the meeting adjourned 
a total of $3G5,000 had been pledged, 
besides the gift of the building site, 
which is valued at about $250,000. Ad- 
ditional contributions soon raised the 
total beyond the specified amount. The 
Society was then in a position to have 
plans prepared for a building. 

In the fall of 1911 a selected group 
of architects were invited to compete. 
The design finally selected by the jury 
of award was that submitted by McKim, 
Mead and White of New York. The 
program called for a building which 
when finished would involve an expendi- 
ture of about $3,000,000. For present 
needs only a part of the building has 
been erected, at a cost of about $540,000. 
The building, when completed, will form 
a hollow square, divided into two courts 



*The following interesting account of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, which is to be opened 
in December, was published last month in the Bulletin of one of its sister institutions, the To- 
ledo Museum of Art. 




THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS NEARING COMPLETION 



by a central extension consisting of a 
two-storied hall flanked by side galleries. 
Of this building, which will eventually 
cover the entire tract, only one section 
of the central extension and part of the 
main facade have been constructed. The 
building consists of three stories and a 
sub-basement. The main facade is con- 
structed of white Hardwick granite. It 
is classical in design and eminently suc- 
cessful in its beauty of proportions and 
dignified simplicity, although it will not 
be complete until the two side exten- 
sions are built. Four city blocks of 
land adjoining the building site on the 
north have been acquired by the city for 
a park and will afford a beautiful ap- 



proach to the building. The official title 
of the new museum is The Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. 

For the purchase of works of art the 
museum will have the income from 
$1,000,000, the munificent endowment 
received upon the death, in February, 
1914, of the President of the Society, 
and its early benefactor, William Hood 
Dunwoody. After ten years the trustees 
have the right to expend for the pur- 
chase of works of art, in addition to the 
income from this endowment, a sum not 
to exceed five per cent of the principal 
per year. Other generous friends of the 
Institute have shown their interest in 
many ways: The Martin B. Koon Memo- 
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rial Collection is composed of a group of 
contemporary American paintings of the 
highest quality, given to the Institute by 
Mrs. Charles Cranston Bovey and Mrs. 
Charles Deere Velie, in memory of their 
father. Mr. John S. Bradstreet has un- 
dertaken the decoration of a room in 
which he will install an interesting se- 
lection from his collection of works of 
art. Mr. Frank W. Little has given to 
the Society a large and important col- 
lection of Japanese prints. The Society 
owns a growing collection of paintings 
acquired in recent years, and many pur- 
chases have been made during the last 
year for exhibition in the new museum. 
Galleries on the main floor are to be de- 
voted to the exhibition of sculptures, 
paintings and decorative arts of the 
principal periods up to the nineteenth 
century. 

There will be five of these period 
rooms: a Gothic room, a Renaissance 
room, a seventeenth century room, and 
two for the eighteenth century. In these 
rooms will be assembled paintings, sculp- 
tures, and other works of art of the dif- 
ferent periods. There will also be a 



large gallery devoted to Oriental art. 
When the administration offices are re- 
moved to the ground floor, the galleries 
thus freed will be devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of the older periods of art and will 
permit an expansion of the Oriental col- 
lection. In the corridors and three con- 
necting galleries there will be exhibited 
a carefully selected collection of casts, 
the gift of Mr. Russell M. Bennett. The 
casts will eventually be placed in an- 
other part of the completed building, 
where a large architectural hall with side 
galleries will be provided for their in- 
stallation. The upper floor, with top- 
lighted galleries, will be used for the ex- 
hibition of the permanent collection of 
modern pictures and for loan collections. 
A series of alcoves in one of the long 
corridors will afford attractive oppor- 
tunities for the arrangement of collections 
of prints, drawings and small sculptures. 
Mr. Joseph Breck is the director and 
the officers are Eugene J. Carpenter and 
John R. Van Derlip, Vice-Presidents; 
Harry W. Rubins, Secretary; Perry 
Harrison, Treasurer; F. W. Hornibrook, 
Assistant Treasurer. 



THE LOSS OF RHEIMS 

BY SEWARD HUME RATHBUN 



I)HEIMS CATHEDRAL is in ruins. 
V One of the great architectural mas- 
terpieces of the Middle Ages and of the 
world has been battered by shells and 
blackened by flames. The news of this 
disaster brought a distinct sense of loss 
to all of us. To the more casual, per- 
haps, it was merely the loss of a beauti- 
ful building, famed for its sculptures, 
glass, and sumptuous furnishings, a loss 
which with money and adequate skill 
might, in time, be made good again. 
"The Cathedral," I have heard it said, 
"will, of course, be restored — if neces- 
sary, rebuilt." Such a thing is impossible. 
Rheims, rebuilt, with its manifold forms 
accurately reproduced and with its 



stained-glass remade, if these things 
could be done, would even then be noth- 
ing more than a hollow copy of Rheims, 
a splendid model of what had been. No 
builder of today could give it back its 
soul. That was part of the spirit and 
the aspirations of the Middle Ages, crys- 
tallized into stone, a lesson for future 
generations ; a supreme naif self-revela- 
tion of Medievalism, that none but the 
Middle Ages themselves could produce. 
And the Middle Ages are gone. 

They are gone, but here at Rheims, as 
elsewhere, they left us an interpreter of 
their struggles, a huge sphinx-like form, 
brooding over the city as you saw it in 
the dusk. - But this medieval sphinx 



